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@ YOUNG AMERICAN OF THE MONTH 


A INTENSE INTEREST in student and community affairs 
has given 17-year-old Jack Chapman of Kansas City, 
Missouri, the opportunity to do something constructive 
about teen-age driving safety in his home town. Jack is 
foreman of the Youth Traffic Court in Kansas City. 

The court, which was founded in 1951, is composed of 
70 Youth Council members in five local high schools. It 
is strongly supported by the police department and by 
judges and lawyers in the city. Students suspected of 
traffic violations are referred to the court by local traffic 
court judges, and the accused must be accompanied by 
their parents. 

Jack’s duties as foreman are much like those of regular 
traffic court administrators. He explains the court’s func- 
tions at each session, outlines the defendant's rights and 
instructs the 12 jurors, selected from Youth Council 
members. The jury hears the case, decides guilt or 
innocence and, when warranted, imposes a penalty 
(usual punishment: the offender loses his driver's license 
for a specified time). 

The court itself has no legal authority — the traffic 
offender and his parents must agree voluntarily to the 
decision of the court. About 75 per cent of the students 
found guilty readily surrender their licenses, however. 
(Court decisions are printed in school papers, and failure 
to abide by a verdict is met with adverse student 
reaction. ) 

The court has been highly successful in its nine-year 
history. During this time, traffic violations of students in 
the five schools supporting the court have decreased 75 
per cent. Jack’s school, Southwest High, has the best 
driving-safety record of any school in Kansas City. 

His teachers give Jack a lot of credit for the success 
of the school’s traffic-safety program. In addition to 
serving as court foreman, he writes safety editorials for 
the school paper (of which he is publisher), and he 
has represented his school on two television shows based 
on teen-age driving safety. 

Jack’s work has not gone unnoticed. Last year he 
was awarded a Youth Appreciation Plaque by a civic 
club, not only for his work in the Youth Traffic Court, 
but also for his school and church activities. 


IF YOU MOVE — please send us both your OLD address 
and your NEW one. Address subscription correspondence 
to AMERICAN YOUTH, Ceco Publishing Company, 
Department AY, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 
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EFORE JUNE HERALDS the official arrival of 
summer, most teen-agers who live in the north- 


ern parts of the nation are looking forward to 


swimming, picnics at the beach, motor drives in 
the country and all the other outdoor activities 
traditionally associated with summer vacation 
fun. The young couple pictured on the cover are 
enjoying their first splash of the season at Metro- 
politan Beach on Lake St. Clair, near Detroit. 
The picture was taken by Bob Hughes. 
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20-year-old Jack Nicklaus is 


The Hottest 


Jack Nicklaus, U.S. Amateur 
champion, practices to develop 
the muscles he uses in his game. 
His definition of “‘hitting a few’’ 
means hitting 500, 600, or perhap 
1,000 practice shots a day. At 
one time he practiced by playing 
as many as 60 holes of golf in 

a single day. Golfers are a 
superstitious lot, and Jack is no 
exception. When luck is with 
him during a tournament, he 
hesitates to vary his meals or his 
clothing. During one tournament 
he ate identical breakfasts, 
lunches and dinners for 10 days. 





Amateur Golfer in the U.S. 


— TO THE GOLF PRO at Jack Nicklaus’ home 
country club in Columbus, Ohio, this 20-year-old — 
who currently holds the U.S. Amateur championship — 
could become one of the nation’s greatest golfers within 
two years. This prediction is based on the fact that Jack 
has natural ability, learns lessons fast, works hard at his 
game and has great physical fitness. 

The red-headed Ohio State University sophomore be- 
gan playing golf when he was 10, and won his first 
tournament when he was 13. He qualified for his first 
U.S. Amateur tournament in 1955, when he was 15, won 
the Ohio Open championship at 16, and at 17, qualified 
for his first U.S. Open tournament. Jack captured the U.S. 
Amateur last year when he was 19, and was a semi- 
finalist in the British Amateur. 

Some of his other important victories include the Jay- 
Cee International junior championship, the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Amateur, and low amateur championships in the 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and Buick Opens. 

His impressive record was just one of the reasons why 


Jack was selected for the U.S. Walker Cup team last 
year. Selection is regarded as the highest honor that can 
be accorded to an amateur golfer, and he is the youngest 
golfer ever chosen for this country’s Walker Cup squad. 

Jack’s selection for the Walker Cup matches, and his 
fine play in them, brought an invitation to play in the 
famed Masters tournament last year at Augusta, Georgia. 
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Considering that he was the youngest player in the Masters, 
his game was commendable, He missed making the final 
36 holes of play by a single stroke. 

Playing in the Masters tournament was one of the high- 
lights of his golfing career. According to Jack, “The 
Masters separates the men from the boys.” He explained 
that many golfers on tour, professionals as well as ama- 
teurs, “just couldn’t handle Augusta National (site of the 
Masters) — it’s too big for them. But it’s a tremendous 
course,” he enthused. “I'd never get tired of playing it.” 

Jack is studying pharmacy at Ohio State. He plans to 
compete on the O.S.U. golf team when not traveling the 
tournament circuit. Because of his Walker Cup trip to 
Scotland, he was unable to play with his college team- 
mates last spring. However, since he’s in a five-year pro- 
gram at O.S.U., he is hopeful that he'll still be able to 
play three seasons of varsity competition. 

A member of Phi Gamma Delta fraternity, Jack lives at 
his fraternity house when attending school. When he is not 
in school or traveling to the various tournaments, Jack 
lives with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Nicklaus, and 
a younger sister, Marilyn, 17, in Upper Arlington, a 
Columbus suburb. 

Jack does not plan to become a professional golfer. 
After graduation from Ohio State, he plans to go into 
business with his father, who has three drugstores in 
the Columbus area. 


Jack frequently works after classes in one of his father’s drugstores. (Mr. Nicklaus 
is at left, behind counter.) Jack admits that he doesn’t get too much 
work done around the store on days when friends drop in to talk about golf. 


Indoor driving range, where Jack works out in the 
winter months, was added to basement when his 
parents recently built a new home in Columbus. 





Taking Turns 
on the Turnpike 


These driving tips will help make your vacation 


a safe one when you take the wheel on a turnpike 


b pene NO pDousT be taking at least one automobile trip 
with the family this summer, and if you're like most 
tourists you'll be cutting down on travel time by using 
the superhighways as much as possible. Let this be your 
opportunity to “do a good turn” for your father, mother or 
whoever starts the trip behind the wheel. 

Doing a good turn, in this case, means taking a stint at 
driving the turnpike — two-hour shifts are suggested — 
while the original driver “recharges his batteries.” If you've 
never driven a superhighway before, you should learn 
about some of the driving differences you'll find there that 
aren't found in ordinary traffic. 

Although the turnpikes have been engineered and built 


to provide maximum safety and comfort for high-speed 
travel, the very nature of this type of ride can lull you into 
a false sense of security. Road designers have been trying to 
eliminate the monotony of long trips by building the turn- 
pikes with gentle curves, by adding attractive landscaping 
and by posting signs and markers that divert the eye from 
the road for brief intervals. However, the steady purr of 
the motor and hum of the tires still tend to give many 
drivers “highway hypnosis,” a state of mind which makes 
them unable to react in time to avoid danger. 

Highway hypnosis is the cause of a large percentage of 
all highway accidents, but the alert driver can help cut this 
down. The main objective is to keep your mind active and 


Gum-chewing is a good way to fight high- 
way hypnosis. If you like to nm your 
rest stops in , you must remem- 
ber that service centers on the turnpikes 
are usually spaced about 30 miles apart. 
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Take your shoe off occasionally—the en- 
gine vibration can stimulate the sole of 
ur foot. Some drivers combat drowsiness 
sitting on a rigid support, such as a 
ick magazine or a piece of plywood. 
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Number-one driver relaxes completely while the relief “takes the reins.’’ Open the window, if weather permits, to get rid of stale air. 


your eyes from becoming fixed in a hypnotic state. Many 
forms of mild diversion have been invented by expert 
drivers — state troopers and truck drivers, for example — 
who use the turnpikes frequently. They suggest that you 
tune the radio to loud or fast-playing music (make sure 
it’s the kind that will keep you awake), and if you like to 
sing, join in— you don’t have to be a professional. 

Playing a word game, or any game that may help to 
break the “spell of the road,” also serves to keep you alert, 
but don’t overdo it— your main effort should always be 
concentrated on reaching your destination safely. 

Experts also suggest that you frequently sweep your 
eyes back and forth across the highway and often glance 
at the rear-view mirror. This not only keeps you posted 
on what's going on around you, but keeps your eyes from 
becoming fixed on the road. 

Many professional drivers have another trick for stay- 
ing alert: They pick a specific object—a red truck, for 
example — and see how many they can count on the trip. 

Another problem that many drivers encounter on the 
turnpikes is the illusion, created by long hours of steady 
driving, in which the motorist feels that the car is going 
slower than it actually is. This is illustrated countless 
times by turnpike drivers who hit the exit roads at exces- 
sive speed and are unable to control the car on the turn-off. 
The only sure way to combat the speed danger is to keep 
a constant check on the speedometer. Remember while 
you're driving that under the best of conditions it takes 


about 200 feet to stop a car going at 60 miles an hour — 
that is, 200 feet after your foot hits the brake. One pre- 
caution that many veteran truckers use at high speed is to 
“drive 1,000 feet ahead.” This means that they observe 
everything going on for 1,000 feet in front of them. Thus, 
they can anticipate trouble by recognizing irregularities 
in the pattern of traffic. 

While you're watching your own speed, also be wary 
of the speed of others. Avoid slowing down abruptly or 
stopping on the pavement under any circumstances. If 
you must make an emergency stop, try to maintain enough 
speed to avoid trouble until you're well off the pavement, 
then pull off as far to the right as possible. Because there’s 
always the possibility of an emergency stop, it’s wise to 
carry flares in the trunk (when you use a flare, place it 
on the shoulder about 75 feet behind your car, as a warn- 
ing to other drivers that you are stopped). If you need 
help, tie a white cloth to your radio aerial or door handle. 
Troopers, who constantly patrol the turnpikes, will recog- 
nize this signal and see that you get aid. 

Naturally, the standard rules of the road that you follow 
on city streets — for example, passing with care, signaling 
before changing lanes, keeping a safe distance behind the 
driver ahead of you (100 yards is considered safe for turn- 
pikes) — hold true on superhighways, too. If you will 
remember that turnpike driving requires extraordinary 
alertness, and if you'll keep yourself “driving,” and not 
just “riding,” youll enjoy your shift behind the wheel. 
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Helen Newman, pictured here working on a television set, hopes to win a college scholarship and study electronics engineering. 


She’s a TV “Repairman” 


Helen's father, Cleo Newman, says hisdaughter’s work is “‘as 
clean and accurate as that of any topnotch TV technician.” 


Aree TELEVISION SET or a soundless radio pre- 
sents no problem to 14-year-old Helen Newman of 
Ravenna, Ohio, who is one of the few feminine electronics 
repairmen in the country. 

Helen became interested in her hobby at the age of 
eight, when she spent all her after-school hours in her 
father’s repair shop. She loved to watch, ask questions 
and tinker, and she learned a lot. Within two years she 
had built a radio out of old parts her father gave her. 

Helen’s electronics career started in earnest two years 
ago, when, in the absence of her father, she answered a 
call from a TV owner. When she arrived at the customer's 
house with her tool kit, the man was so surprised by the 
youthful appearance of the repairman that Helen had the 
set in working order before he got over his initial shock. 
She still recalls the stern lecture she received that day from 
her father, however, and only a note of appreciation from 
the satisfied customer saved her job. She now makes calls 
on a regular after-school schedule. Last summer Helen 
took time off from her repair jobs to learn typing at a busi- 
ness school. Recently, a TV and radio company in Cleve- 
land offered her a job when she graduates from high school. 





Teen-agers have found 


There’s No Waste 
To A Man’s Shirt 


WwW. TO STRETCH your summer wardrobe, yet keep 
within your clothing budget? Here’s a suggestion to 
help you do it. Just “borrow” a shirt from your boy friend, 
brother or father — and in almost no time at all your needle 
and thread can turn it into a smart blouse or jacket. (Of 
course, it’s perfectly all right to buy a shirt for yourself if 
you want a particular fabric, size or color and the men in 


Tunic at left, below, is made from a blue chambray 
work shirt. Cut off shirt tails to hip length. Cut off 
sleeves to three-quarter length. Hem both 

bottom of shirt and sleeves and machine-stitch 

\% and & inch from edge. Cut off 

collar. Finish top edge of neck band 

with stitching. Wear belted. 


your life can’t accommodate with their discards.) Even 
if you're not a skilled seamstress, you'll find that these 
fashions are easy to make — half the work is already done. 
After you've tried some of the man’s-shirt styles pictured 
here and on the next two pages, you may get a few ideas 
of your own that you would like to work out. There are all 
sorts of possible variations. 


Playtime blouse is from a striped broadcloth shirt. 
Cut off shirt at waist and hem. Cut off sleeves 
above elbow and hem. (Taper sleeve by taking in 
seam, if necessary.) Cut off collar and neck band 
and about an inch of the shirt around the neck to 
make opening slightly larger. Make a band 14% 
inches wide from shirt tail and sew to neck opening. 


(Continued) 





NO WASTE TO A MAN'S SHIRT — continued 


Even though they’re made from discarded shirts, these adaptations have a lot 


of style. A lively imagination and a little work with needle and thread are 


about all you need, and in no time you can expand your summer wardrobe 
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Checked jacket is made from a cotton flannel sport shirt. 
Cut off shirt tails to hip length and hem bottom edge. Cut 
off sleeves to three-quarter length and hem. Cut off 
collar, neck band and lapels to make a V neck. Finish 
off edges by turning in about 4% inch and hemming. 


Blouse at left is from a white broadcloth shirt. Cut 
off collar and neck band. Sew pleated trim around 
neck. (Trim can be purchased in a yard goods 
department.) Sew trim down front under each side of 
band. Cut off cuffs and enough of the sleeves so 
that they just reach the wrists. Gather sleeve edge and 
sew on pleated trim. (Optional: change buttons.) 


Nightshirt can be made from a cotton sport or 
dress shirt with a small pattern. Cut off 

sleeves to just above elbow. Gather each edge and 
finish off with eyelet embroidery. (This can 

be bought by the yard in a yard goods 
department.) Take off collar (leave band 
attached to neck of shirt) and 

sew embroidery around top of band. 


Beach coat is from a plaid cotton sport shirt. Put a 
drawstring through hem at bottom of shirt. Cut off 
sleeves to three-quarter length, gather and sew 
original cuffs back on. (Wear sleeves pushed up above 
elbows.) Fold collar in half lengthwise and stitch 
outer loose edge to neck to make a stand-up collar. 
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Summer Jobs % 


If your vacation plans include a 

summer job, but you don’t know where to 
begin, these suggestions might help 

you toward earning extra money and 
getting some valuable experience 


fa SUMMER, millions of American teen-agers will be 
hunting summer jobs. 
Whatever their reasons for working, these young people 
will find that there are many summer jobs available. In a 
pamphlet, Summer Jobs for Students, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor mentions some of the openings that you 
may fill during the summer. Resorts and amusement parks, 
for instance, hire ticket takers, ticket sellers, cashiers, 
counter workers and ride attendants. Working hours are 
usually long and irregular. Ice cream companies hire inside 
workers, packers and helpers, as do soft drink manufac- 
turers. Parks and cemeteries may hire maintenance workers, 
lawn mowers and young men to help clean up grounds 
and assist gardeners. Greenhouses hire extra workers. 
Occasionally, hospitals hire young people on a tempo- 
rary summer basis. Many wholesale and retail firms, par- 
(Continued) 


Shown at the left are 13 types of jobs held by 

teen-agers at the Nevele Country Club at Ellenville, 

New York. This all-year resort hires extra student help 

for the summer months. The jobs represented here include 
waitress, chambermaid, clerk-typist, tennis instructor, 
bellhop, busboy, desk clerk, camp counselor, theater-lighting 
hand, boat boy, lifeguard, grounds keeper and caddy. 





ticularly in vacation areas, hire extra messengers and 
delivery boys during the summer months. 

Preliminary information about the particular job you 
have in mind, the qualifications it requires and the labor 
laws that might apply to it can be obtained from your 
school counselor or teacher. 

Summer activity centers — swimming pools, amusement 
parks, golf courses, tourist attractions, resorts and camps 
— are other examples of businesses that offer many oppor- 
tunities for summer work. For instance, an estimated 
50,000 jobs are open each summer at resorts all over 
the country. 

At many of these resorts, room and board are included 
with the job. Tips will be greater on some jobs than on 
others. Wages, usually for a six-day week, vary with each 
establishment. Summer employees usually live at the hotel 
or lodge and share living quarters with co-workers. Most 
resorts allow them the use of guest facilities, such as 
swimming pools, recreational equipment and boats. As a 
matter of fact, vacation workers are often permitted to 
join the guests in many planned activities. 

You can find out about summer resort jobs by checking 
with your local state employment office or by contacting 
the hotels and resorts directly. Chambers of commerce 
in resort communities can frequently provide leads for 
summer employment. 


Some Summer Jobs Are Non-Paying 


For young people who become bored with having little 
to do during the summer months, there are plenty of low- 
or non-paying jobs in hospitals, clinics, municipal day 
health camps, nurseries and homes for the aged. Last 
summer in New York City, 2,000 student volunteers spent 
three to five days a week working in hospitals and other 
institutions where help was needed. They entertained dis- 
abled servicemen, helped handicapped children to get 
fresh air and exercise, taught arts and crafts and performed 
many other valuable services. 

Checking with the social service agencies in your com- 
munity, such as the American Red Cross or the American 
Friends Service Committee, should uncover summer job 
possibilities. A talk with your pastor might reveal that your 
church conducts a program requiring summer workers. 

If you think that you would like to work as a coun- 
selor or assistant counselor at a private camp, you should 
contact the camp director by letter. Names and addresses 
of most camp directors and camps can be obtained from 
the Association of Private Camps, 55 West 42nd Street, 
New York, New York. 


Mark Steniowski, 15, a counselor at a Children’s Aid 
Society camp in Chappaqua, New York, gets 
satisfaction from working with handicapped youngsters. 





National and state parks offer many opportunities for 
summer work. Most park service jobs are restricted to 
college students, although it is possible for younger people 
to find work in private concessions located inside the parks; 
some of the lodges, restaurants, stables, sightseeing tours, 
gift shops and other services operating under government 
franchise hire teen-agers for vacationtime jobs. 

Jobs for young women in these concessions include 
everything from waitresses and sales clerks to chamber- 
maids and office workers. Jobs for young men are just 
as varied. They include openings for busboys, clerks, 


During the 1958-53 school year, the nation’s new 
car dealers provided more than 12,500 cars to high 
schools for use in practice driving instruction phases 
of driver education courses, Almost 8,000 of the 
total number of cars used were made available on a 
free loan basis by dealers. The cars provided free 
were valued at approximately $20,328,600. 


quoted from—DESIGNS FOR LIVING 


stable boys, boat boys and parking lot attendants. 

Work in national and state parks is usually very pleas- 
ant; this is one of the reasons why such jobs are often 
hard to get. In some years, receipts of summer employ- 
ment applications by the park services have exceeded 
the number of openings by several thousand. 

There are many jobs for which competition is so keen 
that employers can demand skilled personnel. Many young 
men apply for jobs as wranglers at the Flying Y Ranch 
in Estes Park, Colorado, for example, but only a few 
are hired. The pay is small, and in order to qualify for 
the job, the applicant must be an expert rider, know 
how to shoe horses, repair bridles and saddles, care for 
sick animals, rope and break horses. 

Many teen-agers are asking, “How will a summer job 
help my future?” This should be an important considera- 
tion in choosing a vacation job. A student contemplating 
a career in journalism, for instance, may find a summer 
job as replacement for a vacationing copy boy on a local 
newspaper. A dramatics major may get experience work- 
ing in a summer-stock theater. A future financier may 
obtain a messenger’s job with an investment firm. 

The federal government has many jobs for students 
interested in civil service, politics or government work. 
On these jobs, teen-agers have a chance to work in their 
chosen fields for two months, after which they can decide 
whether they'd like to continue on a permanent basis. 


At the same time, the government gets a chance to look 
over prospective employees. 

These government jobs include work in nearly every 
vocation from architecture to zoology. If you are inter- 
ested in further information, it can be obtained by send- 
ing 15 cents for pamphlet, Summer Employment in Fed- 
eral Agencies, to U.S. Civil Service, Washington 25, D.C. 

Many large corporations hire a few teen-agers in the 
summer as replacements for vacationing employees. 
Openings may be available for skilled as well as unskilled 
workers. This type of summer job is usually difficult to 
find. A suggestion for getting such a job is to visit the 
personnel offices of several large firms in your community 
well in advance of the time you want to start working. 

There are farm jobs available through the U.S. Farm 
Cadet Program, under the auspices of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Students live in farm homes, where 
they are given room and board in return for their help 
with farm chores. The program is open to boys 15 years 
old, or older, and in good physical condition. The De- 
partment of Labor mentions other farm jobs. For example, 
in many parts of the country young men and women find 
temporary jobs picking fruit and vegetables. Corn-grow- 


(Continued) 


Larry Parker, 17, is working to earn money for a college educa- 
tion. He applied directly to the Bear Mountain State Park in 
New York to get his summer job as a park concession boat boy. 


Barbara Dudinski, 18, has a job testing antibiotics 
in the laboratory of a Philadelphia pharmaceutical 
firm. She plans to study chemistry in college. 





SUMMER JOBS — continued 


ing states have a big demand for boys and girls to detassel 
corn. In most places they are transported to and from the 
fields through a joint arrangement of employers, schools 
and local offices of the state employment service. In some 
states, large producers seek boys of high school and col- 
lege age for harvest work, and maintain supervised 
camps for them on the site. 

Information concerning farm jobs in specified areas 
can be obtained through the farm placement representa- 
tive in your local office of the state employment service. 


Ronald Dausman, who is 16, earns $60 
a month from his summer job as 

a wrangler at the Flying Y Ranch in 
Estes Park, Colorado. He hopes to 
pursue a career in veterinary medicine. 


Don’t overlook the job market for semi-skilled labor. 
Thousands of young men find summer work as car- 
penter’s, plumber’s and mason’s helpers and as laborers 
on construction jobs. Bear in mind that not only do these 
jobs offer good pay—they can open the door to career 
opportunities. 

It is important to keep in mind that there are strict 
federal, state and local labor laws regulating or covering 
the working hours and the type of work that can be done 


by minors. 


SOME VACATION AND PART-TIME JOBS 


Work for minors is permissible in many federally 
approved job classifications. A list of those that are 
currently permissible under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act wherever it applies follows. In general, state laws 
also permit these jobs, although there are a few excep- 
tions in some states. The hours of work set for young 
people of certain ages vary under federal, state and 
local laws. 

To be sure they are complying with both state and 
federal laws, employers are obligated to obtain employ- 
ment certificates or work permits before they employ 
school-age boys and girls. The school or other public 
official who issues these knows the child labor laws and 
can help the employer to hire teen-agers in accordance 
with them. In most states work permits are required, 
at least for minors under 16, in other states for minors 
under 18 years of age. Employment certificates also 
serve as proof of age under federal laws. 


JOBS FOR BOYS 16 AND 17 YEARS OF AGE 
Sales boys, stock boys, wrappers, baggers and packers in 
stores. 


Helpers to mechanics and other skilled craftsmen, TV and 
radio repairmen and so forth. 

Counter men, waiters and bus boys in restaurants and 
eating places. 


Factory operatives (except in certain hazardous occupa- 
om). cannery workers, bottling operators in soft-drink 
plants. 

Delivery or messenger boys, except as drivers or helpers on 
motor vehicles. 

Clerical and office workers. 

Attendants in amusement places, such as pin-boys in bowl- 
ing alleys and ushers in theaters. 

Hospital attendants. 


Gardeners, nurseryman helpers, greenhouse workers and 
general farm work. 

Packing fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Junior recreation and camp counselors and swimming pool 
attendants. 

Laboratory assistants. 

Filling station attendants. 


JOBS FOR GIRLS 16 AND 17 YEARS OF AGE 


Sales girls and merchandise helpers in stores. 

Clerical and office workers; library attendants. 

Waitresses and counter girls in coffee shops and restaurants. 

Telephone and telegraph operators. 

Beauty parlor operatives and helpers. 

Cannery workers and factory operatives (except in certain 
ous occupations). 

Cultivating, harvesting and general farm work. 

Packing fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Nurses’ aides and laboratory assistants. 


—COURTESY U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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if From the steep slopes of Mount 
je wii Washington hikers on the New England 
‘ LQ: portion of the Appalachian Trail 
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view an inspiring panorama 


( OF THE FINEST outdoor recreation areas in North 
America is the Appalachian Trail, a continuous, marked 
hiking path that meanders for 2,050 miles along the crests 
and through the valleys of the Appalachian Mountain 
chain from Maine to Georgia. On its way, it passes through 
some of the most beautiful and varied wilderness regions 
that still are left to explore in the entire country. 

The trail’s northern end, at Mount Katahdin in Maine, 
offers probably the most rugged hiking and camping condi- 
tions. There the woods are dense, and signs of civilization 
are few. The southern end, at Mount Oglethorpe in 
Georgia, is a mountain wilderness, too, and near it is the 
highest point on the entire route, 6,642-foot-high Cling- 
mans Dome on the Tennessee-North Carolina boundary. 

Between these wild extremes, the footpath offers easy 
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HIGH POINT OF AMERICA’S GREATEST 
HIKING TRAIL — continued 


Hikers’ hut maintained by the A.M.C. nestles high above the 
tree line at Lake of the Clouds, a mile and a half from the top of 


and inspiring hiking. From the south, it winds over the 
Great Smoky Mountains, passes the lovely country around 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, and crosses the Potomac 
River into more populous areas in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. It never loses its wilderness 
character, however. At one point, near Bear Mountain in 
New York State, it comes within 30 miles of New York 
City — and even there, although hikers often can get a 
clear view of Manhattan’s towers, they are surrounded 
by woodlands and wildlife. 

In Massachusetts the path climbs the Berkshire Hills. 
Then it follows the Summit Ridge of Vermont's Green 
Mountains until it dips again to cross the Connecticut 
River into New Hampshire. There it enters the White 
Mountains and rises to one of its most spectacular stretches 
—the climb over Mount Washington, where hikers are 
above the tree line for at least two days’ walk. 

Over its entire length the Appalachian Trail is well 
marked at regular intervals with direction signs, blazes 
(vertical stripes) painted on trees and, above the tree line, 
rocks piled in cairns. There is little danger of even an 
inexperienced woodsman becoming lost. 

Shelters are maintained along the route, too, on side 
trails and in clearings on the main path. They were part of 


Mount Washington. Another A.M.C. hut at the foot of the moun- 
tain can be reached by car on New Hampshire state route 16. 


the plan of the hiking fan who, 41 years ago, first con- 
ceived of linking the centuries-old Indian paths and pioneer 
trails in the Appalachians into one long footpath for hiking 
and camping. The continuous trail became a fact in 1937, 
and accommodations ranging from simple lean-tos to com- 
fortable inns have gradually been established at points a 
day’s walk apart over almost the entire distance. 

These facilities now make it easy for outdoors enthu- 
siasts to use the trail, and thousands do so every summer. 
The only skill needed is the ability to hike and carry a 
pack. Each hiker can choose the part of the trail that suits 
his ability. Some people plan to travel the entire distance 
by walking a portion of the way each summer. Others 
prefer to return to their favorite sections year after year. 


Local Clubs Do the Maintenance Work 


One of the remarkable features of the trail is the way 
hiking enthusiasts have organized local clubs and now do 
most of the maintenance work on the path without pay. 
Each club is responsible for its own area, under the general 
conditions of the Appalachian Trail Conference, which in- 
cludes members from all the 14 states that the footpath 
passes through. In national parks, of course, the work is 
done by park service personnel. Maintenance work in- 





cludes such tasks as renewing trail blazes, clearing fallen 
trees, cutting supplies of firewood and repairing shelters. 
In addition, the clubs help to spread the rules of outdoor 
etiquette, urging hikers to keep the trail and shelters 
clean, to replace firewood they use at shelters and to pro- 
tect the trail markings, for example. This cooperative sys- 
tem makes it possible to keep the trail open to the public 
free of charge. 

Typical of the organizations that keep the path open 
is the Appalachian Mountain Club, usually referred to by 
its initials. The A.M.C. operates in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire, a section that includes Mount Wash- 
ington, the highest point in New England and one of the 
outstanding features of the entire trail. Nine shelters, or 
“huts,” are run by the A.M.C. At these shelters a hiker can 
obtain a bunk with blankets and pillow, breakfast, dinner 
and a boxed trail lunch for $7.50 a day. This enables him 
to travel in the White Mountains with only extra clothing 
and personal effects in his pack. On some other sections of 
the trail, where only lean-to shelters are available, hikers 
carry their own sleeping gear and food supplies. 


Mount Washington Hut Accommodates 90 


The largest of the A.M.C. huts (shown at the left) is 
high on Mount Washington at Lake of the Clouds. It can 
accommodate 90 people and is staffed by youths on vaca- 
tion from high school and college, who take turns at the 
duties of cooking, cleaning and packing-in supplies. 

Remote as its location may seem, the Lake of the Clouds 
hut is a busy place all summer, for Mount Washington is a 
junction point of the Appalachian and several local trails. 
There, in the evenings, hikers and climbers gather to rest 
from their daytime exertions and find welcome entertain- 
ment in informal get-togethers. New friendships are made, 
old ones renewed, and experiences on the trail exchanged. 
In fact, the atmosphere is invariably warm and friendly, 
for the people who come to enjoy the wilderness usually 
find that they enjoy one another’s company as well. 

Anyone who wants additional information and instruc- 
tions on how to use the trail can obtain them by writing 
to the Appalachian Trail Conference, 1916 Sunderland 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Conference publications 
are available at a small cost. m@ END 
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Summer camp leader James B. McCoy takes group over 
high trail. Warm jacket is needed at this altitude, 
6,288 feet, but it will probably be shed on lower stretches. 


Hut men on staff at Lake of 
the Clouds take turns 
packing-in supplies from 
terminal of cog railway on 
mountain. The loads some- 
times equal the men’s 
weight; each man keeps 
track of the amount he 
carries during season. It is 
not unusual for a man’s total 
to reach three or four tons. 


Songfest, led by a hiker who found room for a guitar on 
his pack, is a regular evening activity in the dining 
room of the hut and a pleasant way to end an active day. 





firebirds— 


Products of Engineering 


= EXPERIMENTAL Cars of the Firebird family symbol- 
ize the ceaseless search by General Motors automotive 
stylists and engineers for better ways to transport pas- 
sengers in greater safety and comfort. 

From hood to tail light, the Firebirds are filled with 
an impressive array of automotive “firsts.” Although some 
of the parts on the cars may become standard equipment 
on future production models, the Firebirds themselves 
were built only for the proving ground and test track, and 
not for public highways. 

The cars are often called “laboratories on wheels,” be- 
cause so many automotive ideas are tested and evaluated 
in them. The Firebirds have a single common distinction, 
however. All are powered by gas turbine engines, which 
someday may supplant the piston automobile engines that 
are now in use. 

The first Firebird looked more like an airplane than a 
car. The sleek, white single-seater made its debut at the 
General Motors Motorama in New York City in 1954, and 
later appeared at other automobile shows and events 


The evolution of the GM Firebirds is graphically shown 
ee ee ee eel ee 

the first gas turbine automobile built and tested in the 
Me eee oe ee | 
Ce ee ee ee Me 
is Firebird Il. While the first Firebird’s emphasis 

was on power, the second Firebird concentrated on 
passenger comfort and the elimination of high-temperature 
exhaust. Firebird Ill (at far right) came less than five 
years after the first Firebird. While it features advances 
ee Me te 
ee lit eM ee Met tee 

such as transistors and computers, to control the car 
safely with a minimum of driver effort. Some of the ideas 
developed for Firebird III were not even contemplated 
when the Firebird I was built, which shows how 

rapidly automotive developments may be achieved. 


throughout the country. Engineers built the car to explore 
the commercial possibilities of the gas turbine engine and 
to add to their knowledge of thermodynamics. 

The second Firebird followed in 1956. Although experi- 
mental, Firebird II was designed as a family car and was 
tested successfully on the highways. It also did a great 
deal to prove the ability of the gas turbine engine to oper- 
ate with substantially the same economy as present-day 
engines. 

The third and latest Firebird perhaps most closely 
resembles the modern conception of a dream car. It may 
look like a car of the future, but in reality it is an automo- 
tive laboratory of today. In addition to its gas turbine 
engine, Firebird III has a single-stick control and makes 
wide use of electronics, transistors and computers. 

A significant feature is its control system, a combined 
and improved version of the “no hands” steering and 
single-stick Unicontrol introduced in 1958. The wing-shaped 
Unicontrol handle is mounted atop a four-inch-long control 
stick in the center of the car and is easily operated by 





Imagination and Skill 


either passenger. The control system eliminates the con- 
ventional steering wheel, brake pedal and accelerator. 

At a touch of a button, Autoguide takes over the steer- 
ing control by electronically following a low-frequency 
power cable in the highway. Like all the innovations on 
the Firebirds, Autoguide has been successfully tested on 
a check road especially constructed for this purpose. In 
addition, a constant road speed can be maintained by a 
push-button control called Cruisecontrol. This combination 
produces completely automatic guidance and speed control. 

Another innovation on Firebird III is a dual engine 
system which employs a 10-horsepower aluminum engine 
to drive all accessories, thus freeing the 225-horsepower 
Whirlfire gas turbine engine to drive the rear wheels. 

Other advancements include an air-oil suspension system 
that reduces pitching on bumpy roads and improves 
cornering and skid control. The experimental car also has a 
braking device that prevents wheel lock-up and skidding. 

Firebird III embodies the first single-dial electronic 
temperature system, combining all heating and air-condi- 


tioning controls. Through electronics it can maintain a 
single temperature setting. 

Basically, the newest Firebird is composed of three 
functional units: 

1. The nose section, which houses accessories and the 
small piston engine that powers them. 

2. The passenger compartment, which offers maximum 
access room and comfort. It is entered by power-operated, 
gull-wing doors that swing up. The special contour seats 
are equipped with power-operated head and foot rests. 

8. The power compartment, located behind the pas- 
senger section. It houses the gas turbine engine, transmis- 
sion, fuel tanks and a special electronic “nerve center.” 

All three Firebirds are the result of the teamwork and 
the most advanced automotive thinking of all GM divi- 
sions. Fantastic as cars like the Firebirds may seem, they 
have quickened the tempo of automotive developments 
to the point where many of the revolutionary new ideas 
being tested in dream cars like today’s Firebirds could well 
be part of the production cars of tomorrow. 





—— who study the reasons behind automobile acci- 
dents estimate that nine out of 10 highway mishaps 
could be prevented if drivers would develop and practice 
safe, courteous driving habits. 

All of us can help make our streets and highways safer 
by heeding the experts’ advice. Here are a few of their 
suggestions: 

Never enter or leave a car from the street side if it 
means that you must step into traffic. You or your car 
door could be struck by an oncoming vehicle, or a motor- 
ist who might swerve sharply to avoid hitting you could 
be involved in a collision. 

Always signal for turns with turn indicators or hand 
signals. Signal eight to 10 seconds before you begin to 
turn. To avoid injury, and possible confusion, keep your 
hands and arms inside the car except when signaling. 

Bright headlights should be dimmed for oncoming 
traffic at night. If an approaching motorist does not dim his 
lights, don’t brighten yours to pay him back. 

Don’t “tailgate.” This means: don’t follow too closely. 
A car length for each 10 miles of speed is a recommended 
minimum distance. For example, at 50 miles an hour, re- 
main five car lengths behind the vehicle ahead. 

Courteous drivers remember their manners when stop- 
ping at an intersection. The outlined crosswalk is for 
pedestrians — cars should stay clear of it. 

When leaving a parking space, look first and then 
signal before entering the street's traffic lanes. 


Rely on Your Brakes, Not Your Horn 


Avoid excessive and unnecessary use of the horn. It’s 
there for a purpose — as a warning signal. The courteous 
driver learns to slow down and to rely on his brakes 
instead of the horn. Incidentally, a sure way to display 
poor motor manners is to use the horn as an arrival an- 
nouncement in front of someone’s home. 

Always respect and cooperate with the safety patrol 
boys and adult crossing guards near schools. They are 
responsible for guiding and directing younger children 
across busy intersections. (The standard symbol by which 
you can easily identify a safety patrol boy is his white belt.) 

Give the other driver a break. If another car is trying 
to pass you, slow down so that he can get around you 
safely and quickly. His misjudgment of speed or distance 
could involve you both in an accident. 

Be thoughtful of your passengers. Keep your starts and 
stops smooth, and free from sudden jerks. Keep your 
eyes on the road and try to make your passengers feel 
that you are a safe and careful driver. Be considerate 
of your passengers when the car radio is on — don’t play 
it so loud that it annoys them. Don’t insist on having the 
car windows open if the draft is uncomfortable. When you 
park, leave enough room between your car and an ob- 
stacle so that the doors can be opened easily. Avoid, if 
possible, parking so that passengers have to walk through 
a puddle or mud to reach the walk. 

If you approach a one-way bridge and see another 
car closely approaching it from the other direction, allow 
the other driver to proceed by waving him through. This 
act of courtesy also applies on narrow roads and driveways. 





YOUNG AMERICA HAS 


ITS SAY 


QUESTION FOR MAY: How can teen-agers help reduce the highway accident rate? 


Sirs: 

Teen-agers can help reduce the 
highway accident rate by observing 
laws and ordinances, by receiving 
Pp’ education through school, state 
and national activities, and by observ- 
ing statistics on accident records. 

erhaps the most effective way to 
reduce highway accidents is for the 
more mature teen-agers to set the best 


example can for younger bo 
and girls a also adults. , # 
Hanroip Cowart, 15 


Baton Rouge High School 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


is everybody's job to help lower 

accident rate on our high- 
ways, but as new drivers, teen-agers 
should help all the more. By learning 
and observing traffic laws, and by 
relaying information received in driver 
training classes to parents, both teen- 
agers and adults will be safer drivers 
as the result. 

Mary Sve STrananan, 15 
Broad Ripple High School 
indiemnpal, Indiana 


Sirs: 

I believe that if we start now to 
form good driving habits, the accident 
rate will decrease readily. I think 
if we take driving seriously and keep 
a keen lookout for the not-so-careful 
driver, fewer accidents will happen. 


You might a late start going 
uae in will find that 
your chances of getting there alive 
will far aa ea 
getting there at all, if you wi e 
your fine on the highway. Driving 
is a privilege, and sooner more 
people realize this the sooner accidents 
will be reduced. 

Ep Hippen, 18 


Redford High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Sirs: 

Most of us teen-agers are careful 
drivers, and are not as bad as some 
people brand us. True, we do have 
accidents. Many of them are caused 
by our being “show-offs,” trying to 
outdo the fellow and bragging 
about how fast we can drive without 
being caught. Accidents could be 
avoided by just driving sensibly and 
obeying the speed limits. Another big 
help would be to take driver education 
courses at our local high schools. 
Rosert Farrewy, 15 

School 


ork 


Chaminade Hi 
Mineola, New 


Sirs: 
Perhaps a | 
problem would 


cal approach to the 

the devel t of 
a program beginning with junior 
high age ow plan, the teen- 
agers would lop a knowledge and 
an awareness of the causes, frequency 


IN THE JANUARY-FEBRUARY ISSUE, we ran a story about station KMAY, 
operated by three boys in Monrovia, California. Since then, we have 
had a great number of letters from readers asking how they could 
start a similar station. We have been asked to publish this note of 
warning: Any device which has the ability to radiate radio frequency 
energy is subject to regulation by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Operation of most such devices requires formal FCC licensing, 
and in cases where this is not a requirement, the devices nevertheless 
must comply with established FCC standards. For further informa- 
tion, contact the FCC office serving your locality. 


and uences of accidents. This 
could be accomplished by readin 
about a, television - 
radio reports an discussing 

situation with soahetin parents, police- 
men and highway patrol. A school 
project of periodic current events on 
traffic accidents could be very inform- 


g good 
driving habits and ‘ 
Mary Ann Drmxsen, 1 


East High School 
Waterloo, Iowa 


gh 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Sirs: 

There are many ways in which teen- 
agers can help reduce traffic accidents. 
In my opinion, the most important of 


correct driving attitudes. Teen-agers 
who have learned the necessity of 
a good drivers have taken the 
first big step toward being ble, 
mature, adult drivers. Through under- 
standing the traffic accident problem, 
teen-agers can help reduce the number 
of killed and injured on our 
highways each — 
Suarxey, 17 
Reno High School 
Reno, Nevada 


WE'LL PAY $10 IF WE PUBLISH YOUR LETTER! Just write an answer to either of these questions: (1) What is your honest opinion of rock ‘n’ roll 
music? (2) Where in the United States would you most like to spend a vacation — and why? Send letters, of 100 words or less, to National School 
Editor, AMERICAN YOUTH Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Letters must be postmarked not later than May 31, 1960, 
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THE REST IS UP TO YOU! 


Graduation night is a milestone for you. It marks the conclusion 
of one of the most exciting chapters of your life. You have much 
to celebrate. But remember—you can keep all your memories 
of this night happy ones if you remember to drive safely. Your 
parents count on this when they hand you the keys to the family 
car. And your best girl’s parents place their trust in you, too. 

Your responsibilities include not only the safety of those who 
ride with you and your folks’ car, but also respect for the rights 
of others whom you may meet on the road. 

Safe driving is a big responsibility. But you’re not alone in the 


driver’s seat. Traffic flows more smoothly, direction signs can be 
read at ter distances, and streets are better lighted due to the 
efforts of the traffic experts. Tires have been strengthened, steerin: 
made easier and Safety Plate Glass windows have been widened 

But with all this help the final responsibility is yours alone. 
Practice courtesy, caution and alertness until they become 
second nature for you. You'll be a safer driver, and you'll be 
able to enjoy driving that much more. 

Congratulations on your graduation and best wishes for a 
happy and successful future. 


GENERAL MOTORS A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—- SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 
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